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ON THE STUDY OF COINS. 


LETTER Iv. 


[ Written for the Kaleidoscope.} 
—>— 
OF THE IMPERIAL COINS OF ROME. 


—>_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir Having treated principally, in my two last, of 
the Consular, and Coins preceding the time of Julius, 
I shall now proceed tothe Imperial, the grandest series 
in the world, both for device and execution. I before 
observed the different metals and sizes, aud it was 
at this time the smaller brass began to be in more 
frequent use; though, speaking generally, the small 
brass is scarce till the latter time of the empire, when 
it grows common, and what at first was accounted 
large brass, scarce; amd so much s0 as to be ranked 
with medals, save those of Posthumus, which are com- 
mon. On the face, or obverse, we have most commonly 
the head of the Emperor, the-reverses bearing various 
devices, of which hereafter.. Julius, as he was the first 
living Emperor who imprésted his own head on the 
coins, so he was-the first who wore the laurel wreath, 
(except as the honorary prize of a conqueror) which 
was permitted by the senate on account of his baldness; 
and, from this time, it is the general ornament worn 
by the succeeding Roman Emperers ; but we see, on 
the coins of Posthumus and others at that period, the 
radiated crown, worn by Augustus on his consecration 
coins. 

The following ornaments and head dresses in which 
the Emperors aud Empresses generally appear, are 
from Pinkerton; having made a few,alterations, and 
abridging the remarks as much as possible, leaving a 
sufficient explanaton for the youthful collector,. for 
whose advantage these letters are written. 

The rostal crown wasa sign of naval victory orcom- 
mand, being made in resemblance of prows of ships 
tied together. Agrippa frequently appears with it, 
the prize of first ascending the walls of an enemy’s city. 

The oaken, or civic crown, not uncommon in the 
coins of Galba, was the badge of having saved the life 
of a citizen or many citizens. 

The helmet we frequently meet with on the coins of 
Probus, and the Constantines, expecially the first, be- 
ing of different forms, and variously and curiously 
wrought and ornamented. 

Of the head-dresses of the Empresses little need be 
said, but of the two Faustina’s a distinction is neces- 
sary ; the firat, or elder, wears her bair plaited in many 
rows, and brought to the top of her head, being there 
fet in a fanciful form, whilst the younger has her’s 
tied in a plain knot bebind. 





The veil, frequently worn by them isa mark of 
sacred dignity; and it is acurious circumstance, that 
Constantius Chlorus appears veiled on his consecration 
coins, which have the deified chariot, er bis figure, for 
the reverse. 

We have several Imperial Coins, not bearing a head, 
as on the large brass of Augustus,on one side of which 
the Emperor is seated on a chair, and the other repre- 
sents a sacrifice, 
of the curious, those of Germanicus, on the obverse of 
which he appears, as conqueror, in his quadrigated car, 
holding an eagle in his left hand, and over him his 
name : aud ob the reverse he stands in a military habit, 
extending his right hand in a commanding attitude; 
and supporting another eagle with his left, the legend 
informing us of the victory for which he triumphed. 
Numerous others might be mentioned, but let :the 


‘foregoing suffice, save just remarking the noted spititra 


of Tiberius, who, not ‘content, when living, to practice 
every species of deformity and vice, has left us monu- 
mente of his heisious practices in‘these Coins; they 
generally bear a numeral on one side, from I. upwards 
bet his bead may he found on some, and the reverses— 
but they are too shocking to be recounted. 
AN ANTIQUARY. 

Liverpool, March 5, 1821. 

In letter III. 1st line of section 3d instead of ** Omi- 
lia,” read Aemilia, as * the subsequent list. 


Che Gleaner. _ 


mgr am bute gatherer and disposer of other men’ 3 


WorrTon. 





ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
AND EXTRAORDINARY NARRA- 
TIVES ON RECORD. 


a E , 
(+ In giving 8 place to the following singular narra- 
tive, we act in compliance with the earnest solicitations 
of many of our best friends, who are very desirous that 
the first volume of the Kaleidoscope should contain so 
interesting a document. As our two journals fall into 
different hands, and as the Kaleidoscope has a class of 
readers peculiarly its own, in various parts of this king- 
dom and of Ireland, who have not the opportunity of 
seeing the Mercury, in which the original first appeared, 
we shall offer no apology for copying the article recom- 
mended from tbat journal.Zdit. Kal. 


[From the Mercury of Feb. 5, 1819.]’ 
— 


The following most interesting detail, the trith of 
which may be confidently relied upon, has been privately 


We likewise find, in the cabinets. 


circulated in manuscript amongst the friends of the 
writer, of whom we do not feel at liberty.to say more et. 
present, than that he is a well-known merchant, of great 
respectability and talent, now residing in Liverpool, 

It is owing to the kind interference and solicitation 
of a friend, that we have at length the opportunity te 
lay before the readers of the Liverpool Mercury the par- 
ticulars of an adventure, as affecting as any we ever 
recollect to have met with. 

There is scascely on record amore awful and sppalling 
situafion, than that so well described in the latter part 
of this narrative, where the writer states that the velocity 
with which he was hurried forwards convinced him of 
the near approach of the dreadful rapids of La‘Chine; 
that night was drawing on, and that his destruction 

inevitable. 

The horros of this scene, and the unlooked-for escape, 
at such a critical moment, have seldom been surpassed 
even in the fictions of romance. 

Since the. manuscript came into our hands, we have 
been told, by’a particular friend, that a near relation 
of his, who has recently arrived from Canada, had fre- 
quently heard of this adventure from persons residing 
on the spot, where no doubt is entertained of its truth 
in all the particulars here related.—Zdés, 

—-_- 


“On the 22nd of April, 1810, our party 
set sail in a large schooner from FortGeorge, _ 


jor Niagara Town; and, in two days, crossed 


Lake Ontario to Kingston, at the head of the 
river St. Lawrence, distant from Niagara 
about two hundred miles. Here we hired 
an American barge (a large flat-bottomed 
boat) to carry us to Montreal, a further 
distance of 200 miles: then set out from 
Kingston on the 28th of April, and ar- 
rived the same evening at Osdenburgh, s 
distance of seventy-five miles. The follow- 
ing evening we arrived at Cornwall, and the 
succeeding night at Pointe du Lac, on Lake 
St. Francis: here our bargemen obtained 
our permission to return up the river; and 
we embarked in another barge, deeply laden 
with potashes, passengers, and luggage. 
Above Montreal, for nearly 100 miles, the 
river St. Lawrence is interrupted in its 
course by rapids, which are occasioned by 
the river being confined within comparative- 
ly narrow, shallow, rocky channels : through 





these it rushes with great force and noise, 
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and is agitated like the ocean in ‘a storm. 
Many people prefer these rapids, for-gran- 
deur of appearance, to the falls of Niagara : 
they are from half a mile to nine miles long 
each, and require regular pilots. On the 
30th of April, we arrived at the village of the 
Cedars ; immediately below which are three 
sets of very dangerous rapids (the Cedars, 
the Split-rock, and the Cascades) distant 
from each other about one mile, On the 
morning of the first of May, we set out 
from the Cedars ;~the barge very deep and 
-very Jeaky ; the Captain, a daring, rash man 
refused to takea pilot. After we passed the 
Cedar rapid, not without danger, the Cap- 
tain called for some rum, swearing at the 
‘same time, that God Almighty could not 
steer the barge better than he did. Soon 
after thiis we entered the Split-rock rapids 
by a wrong channel, and found ourselves 
advancing ‘rapidly towards a dreadful wa- 
tery precipice, down which we went. The 
barge slightly grazed her bottom against 
‘the rock, and the. fall was so great as to 
nearly take. away the breath. We here 
took in a great deal of water, which was 
mostly bailed out again, before we hurried 
on to what the Canadians call the “ grand 
buillow,” or great boiling. In approaching 
this place, the Captain let gothe helm, saying, 
«« By God ! here we fill.” The barge was al- 
most immediately overwhelmed in the midst 
of immense foaming breakers, which rushed 
over the bows, carrying away planks, oars, 
&c. About halfa minute elapsed between 
he filling and going down of the barge; 
during which, I had sufficient presence of 
mind to strip off my three coats, and was 
loosening my suspenders, when the barge 
sunk, and I found myself floating in the 
midst of people, and baggage, &c. Each 
man caught hold of something ; one of the 
crew caught hold of me, and kept me down 
under water ; but, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, let me go again. On rising to the 
surface, I got hold of a trunk, on which two 
other men were then holding. Just at this 
spot, where the Split-rock rapids terminate, 
the bank of the river is well inhabited ; and 
we could see womenon shore, running about 
much agitated. A canoe put off, and picked 
up three of our number, who had gained the 
bottom of the barge, which had upset and 
got rid of its cargo: these they landed on 
an island. The canoe put off again, and 
was approaching near to where I was, with 
wo others, holding on the trunk; when, 


terrified with the vicinity of the cascades to 
which we were approaching, it put back, 
notwithstanding. my exhortations, in French 
and English, to induce the two men on board 
to advance. The bad hold which one man 
had of the trunk, to which we were ad- 
hering, subjected him toconstant immersion; 
and, in order to escape his seizing hold of 
me, I let go the trunk, and, in conjunction 
with another man, got hold of the boom 
(which, with the gaff, sails, &c. had been 
detached from the mast, to make room for 
the cargo) and floated off. I had just time 
to grasp this boom, when we were hurried 
into the cascades; in these I was instantly 
buried, and nearly suffocated. On rising to 
the surface, I found one of my hands still on 
the boom, and my companion also adhering 
to the gaff. Sliortly after descending the 
cascades, I perceived the barge, bottom up- 

wards, floating near me. I succeeded in 
getting to it, and held by acrack in one end 
of it; the violence of the water, and the 
falling out of the casks of ashes, had quite 
wrecked it. For along time, I contented 
myself with this hold, not daring to endea- 
vour toget upon the bottom, which I at 
length effected ; and from this, my new si- 
tuation, 1 called out to my companion, who 
still preserved his hold of the gaff; he shook 
his head ; and when the waves suffered me 
to look up again, he was gone. He made 
no attempt to come near me, being unable 
or unwilling to let go his hold and trust 
himself to the waves which were then rol- 
ling over his head. 

The cascades are a kind of fall, or rapid 
descent, in the river, ever a rocky channel 
below : going down is called, by the French, 

« Sauter,” to leap or shove the cascades. 

For two miles below, the channel continues 
in uproar, just like a storm at sea; and I 
was frequently nearly washed off the barge 
by the waves which rolled over it. I now 
entertained no hope whatever of escaping ; 
and although I continued to exert myself 
to hold on, such was the state to which I 
was ‘reduced by cold, that I wished only 
for speedy death, and frequently thought 
of giving up the contest, as useless. I felt 
as if compressed into the size of a monkey; 
my hands appeared diminished in size one 
half; and I certainly should (after I be- 
came very cold and much exhausted) have 
fallen asleep, but for the waves that were 
passing over me, which obliged me to attend 





to my situation. I had never descended 





the St. Lawrence before, but I knew there 
were more rapids a-head, perhaps another 
set of the cascades; but, at all events, the 
La Chine rapids, whose situation I did not 
exactly know. I was hourly in expectation 
of these putting an end to me, and often 
fancied some points of ice extending from 
the shore to be the head of foaming rapids, 
At one of the moments in which the suc. 
cession of waves permitted me look up, [ 
saw at a distance a canoe with. four men 
coming towards me, and waited in conf. 
dence to hear the sound of their paddles; 
but in this I was disappointed: the men, as 
I afterwards learnt, were Indians (genuine 
descendants of the Tartars) who happening 
to fall in with one of the passenger's trunks, 
picked it up and returned to the shore. for 
the purpose of pillaging it; leaving, as they 
since acknowledged, the man on the boat 
to his fate. Indeed I am certain I should 
have had more to fear from their avarice, 
than to hope from their humanity; and it 
is more than probable, would have been 
taken to secure them in the possession of 
my watch and several half-eagles, which I 
had about me. The accident happened at 
eight o'clock in the morning ; in the course 
of some hours, as the day advanced, the 
sun grew warmer, the wind blew from the 
south, and the water became celmer. I 
got upon my knees, and found myself in 
the small Jake St. Louis, about three to 
five miles wide; with some difficuky, I 
got upon my feet, but was soon convinced, 
by cramps and spasms in all my. sinews, 
that I was quite incapable of swimming 
any distance, and I was then two miles 
from the shore. I was now going, with 
wind and current, to destruction ; arid-eold, 
hungry, and fatigued, was obliged again to 
to sitdown in thewater torest; when an extra- 
ordinary circumstance greatly relieved me. 
On examining the wreck,to see if it were pos- 
sible to detach any part of it to steer by, I 
perceived something loose, entangled in a 
fork of the wreck, and so carried along: this I 
found to be a small trunk, bottom upwards; 
which, with some difficulty, 1 dragged up 
upon the barge. After near an hour's 
work, in which I broke my penknife try- 
ing to cut out the lock, 1 made a hole in 
the top; and to my great satisfactian, drew 
out a bottle of rum, a cold tongue, some 
cheese, and a bag full of bread, cakes, &c. 
all wet. 
though very moderate use; and the trunk 
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answered the purpose of a chair to sit upon, 
elevated above the surface of the water. 

‘ After in vain endeavouring to steer the 
wreck, or direct its course to the shore, and 
having made every signal (with my waist- 
coat, &c.) in my power, to the several head- 


driving into a bay, which, however, soon 
proved to be the termination of the lake, 
and the opening of the river, the current of 
which was carrying me rapidly along. I 
assed several small uninhabited islands ; but 
the banks of the river appearing to be covered 
with houses, I-againf,renewed my signals, 
with my waistcoat did shirt, which I took 
out of the trunk, hoping bs the river nar- 
rowed, they, might be pergeived : the dis- 
tance was too great. Thié* velocity with 
which I was going convinced me te my, near 
approach to the dreadful rapids of La Chine. 
Night was drawing on; my destruction ap- 
peared certain, but did not disturb me'véry 
mych ; the idea of death had lost its novelty, 
and had become quite familiar. I really felt 
more provoked at having escaped so long to 
be finally sacrificed, than alarmed at the pros- 
pect. Finding signals in vain, I now set 
up acry or bowl, such as I thought best 
calculated to carry to a distance ; and, being 
favoured by the wind, it did, although at 
above a mile distance, reach the ears of 
some people on shore. At last I perceived 
a boat rowing towards me, Which being very 
small and white-bottomed, I had for some 
time taken for a fowl, with a white breast ; 
and I was taken off the barge by Capt. John- 
stone, after being ten hours on the water. I 
found myself at the village of La Chine, 21 
miles below where the accident happened, 
having been driven by the winding of the 
current a much greater distance. I re- 
ceived no other injury than bruised knees 
and breast, with a slight cold: the accident 
took some hold of my imagination ; and for 
séven or eight succeeding nights, in my 
dreams, I was engaged in the dangers of the 
cascades, and surrounded by drowning men, 
&c. My escape was owing to a concurrence 
of fortunate circumstances. I happened to 
catch hold of various articles of support, 
and to exchange each article for another, 
just at the right time. Nothing but the 
boom could have carried me down the cas- 
cades without injury ; and nothing but. the 
barge tould have saved me below them. I 
was also fortunate in having the whole day ; 
had the accident happened one hour later, 


first got, and of course many had very bad 


I should have arrived opposite the village of 
La Chine after dark, and of course would 
have been destroyed inthe rapids below, 
to which I was rapidly advancing. The 
trunk which furnished me with provisions 
and a resting place above the water, I have 
every reason to think, was necessary to save 
my life ; without it I must have passed the 
whole time in the water, and have been ex. 
hausted with cold and hunger. When the 
people on shoresaw our boat take the wrong 
channel, they predicted our destruction: the 
floating luggage, by supporting us for a time, 
enabled them to make an exertion to save 
us ; but as it was not supposed possible to 
survive the passage of the cascades, no fur- 
ther exertions were thought of, nor indeed 
could they well have been made. 

It was at this very place that General 
Ambert’s brigade of 300 men, coming to at- 
tack Canada, were lost. The French at Mont. 
real received the first intelligence of the in- 
vasion, by the dead bodies floating past the 
town. Tie pilot who conducted their first 
batteau, committing (it is said, intention- 
ally) the same error that we did, ran for the 
wrong channel, and the other batteaux fol- 
lowing close, all were involved in the same 
destruction. The whole party, with which 
Iwas, escaped; four left the barge at the 
Cedar village, above the rapids, and went to 
Montreal by land ; two more were saved by 
the canoe ; the barges crew, all accustomed 
to labour, were lost; of the eight men who 
passed down the cascades, none but myself 
escaped, or were seen again ; nor indeed was 
it possible for a=y one without my extra- 
ordinary luck, and the aid of the barge, to 
which they must have been very close, in or- 
der to escape ; the other men must have 
been drowned immediately on entering the 
cascades. The Trunks, &c. to which they 
adhered, and the heavy great coats which 
they had on, very probably helped to over- 
whelm them; but they must have gone at 
all events; swimming in such a current of 
broken stormy waves was impossible; still 
[ think my knowing how to swim kept me 
more collected, and rendered me more wil- 
ling to part with one article of support to 
gain abetter: those who could not swim 
would naturally cling to whatever hold they 


ones. The Captain passed me above the 
cascades, ‘on a sack of woollen cloths, which 
were doubtless soon saturated and sunk. 


to a young man in Upper Canada, who was 
one of those drowned ; it contained clothes, 
and about £70-in gold, which was restored 
to his friends. My own trunk contained, 
besides clothes, about £200 in gold and 
Bank notes. On my arrival at La Chine, - 
I offered a reward of 100 dollars, which 
induced a Canadian to go in search of it. 
He found'it, some days after, on the shore * 
of an island on which it had been driven, 
and brought it to La Chine, where I hap- 
pened to be at the time. I paid him his 
reward, and understood that above one 
third of it was to be immediately applied 
to the purchase of a certain number of 
masses which he had vowed in the event of 
success, previous to his setting out on the 
search. When a regular pilot is employed, 
accidents seldom or never happen in pass- 
ing the rapids. For the purpose of making 
inquiries about my trunk, which contained 
so much money, I went by land to the 
Cedar village, situated, as I before observed, 
on the St. Lawrence, 40 miles above Mont- 
real, and the place from which our barge 
set out on the day of the accident. I 
heard nothing of my trunk, and réturned 
by water, passing down the same rapids 
under the charge of a pilot, in perfect 
safety. I was much entertaired in going 
to the Ced@s,; by the conversation at the 
different Canadian houses, which so unusual 
an accident had given rise to. At every 
house there was a different version of the 
story, and my own situation on arriving at 
a place of safety was variously represented ; 
at one I was informed of the man saved, 
that on his arrival at La Chine, * qu’il etoit 
fou, fou, tout fou;” in other words, that I was 
quite out of my senses, &c. To this was 
invariably added the Christian maxim, that 
it was “Le bon Dieu” who especially in- — 
terfered to save him (me;) a conviction 
which would be highly flattering, as I should 
live in expectation of some high destiny 
proportioned to the special miracle wrought 
in my favour.” 


—*-30<-0@ 


ANECDOTE OF PHILZTUS, PRECEPTOR TO PTOLEMY i 
PHILADELPHUS. 





It is reported of this poet, by AZlian, that he was 
naturally so slender in form, and had reduced himself 
so much by excessive study, that he was compelled, 
when he went out, to affix plates of lead to his sandals, 
and to put pieces of the same metal into his pore 
lest the wind should blow him away. 











The ‘trunk which I pick*? up, belonged 
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Poetry. 





[ortemNaL.] 


LIVERPOOL. 


—— 
CANTO III. 
——. 


O Woman! kindest, fairest, loveliest !—say, 
Why does thy angel-form rush on my soul 

ersioe. in homely mdnctonl lay, 

Or cot, or noisy town, exto! 

- Ah! rather ask, who that disdains the sway 
Of beaming eyes, in tenderness that roll, 

Has ever caught one spark of minstrel fire, 

Or touched, with mastering hand, 


Oh, thou wert sent, the olive-bearing 
To waft glad tidin to the nether sky ; 
From thee is all we of heaven above— 


The cheering smile, the sympathetic sigh ; 
Thy bosom is the citadel of love, 

And pity draws a tear from thy soft eye, i 
More and more bright a thousand times 
Than all the gorgeous gems of Indian climes.— 


Oh, I do hate the whining common-place 
Of love-sick oe ineessantly that talk 
Of Mary and of Emma's blooming face, 
Their lips of coral and their necks of chalk : 
These, now, so oft the newsman’s columns grace, 
i peseee deenya sant 9, Bendy Reo 


And, then, to dark despair he vows be's driven 

(Alas! that frowns kill so sweet a fellow !) 

: His sad farewel, his hope to meet in heaven, 

When life’s rough ocean shall no longer bellow. 
Let not your bosom, lady fair, be riven; _ 

He's eating oysters, Miss, and getting meilow: ‘ 
O how unlike his lines to mine, warm, terse ; 

& See my last Canto, from the thirteenth verse. 


‘When next I go to dine I must be smarter, 

And with my gentle readers be more brief : 
When I alighted at the Star-and-Garter, 

Scarce was there left or rigs . tart, or beef; 
Behind ty Monde one | anda _mpet 

My speech was not in time too, to m ef, — 
Wherein T meant to reason like a Plato 
On the perfections of a large. potatoe. 


But to return, in Church-street there’s a shop, 

(A Mr. Thingumbob’s) where you may shave, 
Or have vou hair cut a la broom or mop; 

Here ladies may have-curls, their own to save : 
Strangers oft at the window make a stop, 

For there's a bust, like dead-man from the grave, 
Frowning, as if he had a strong objection 
To undergo such barbarous resurrection. 


Should any of you want an epitaph, 
If, just a day or two before you die, you 
Apply to me; the Bishop of Landaff 
an ne’er with gentler eulogy supply you : 
Lest all your friends should Lethe’s waters quaff, 
An epitaph's a good thing to keep a 
My generous soul asks no return in pelf ; 
But some of you may write one for myself. 


This wing me to the church-yard of St. Peter 

(I would have said St: Peter's Church, but found 
No rhyme within my noddle for a metre) 

*Tis very well for me that I’m not bound 
The orders of this building to repeat, or 

I should be puzzled. It is 
With grave-stones flat, and tredden on, in dearth 
Of other Sunday walks, till smooth as kitchen hearth. 





wick is out; when I have said, 
love, the sad, the last farewel ; 
not beneath the unhallowed tread 


When life's 
To those 


Perhaps some generous fair will drop a tear, 
And o’er the Poet’s grave one sprig of shamrock 


Some say they‘d like to fall in battle’s strife 
Into a bed of glory and renown ; 
But I, as as I can hold on life, 
Would fall into a bed of down. 
‘Yet-lest:I go, as accidents are rife, 
. I do bequeath my cousin half-a-crown, 
To bury me, on that sweet mountain, airy, 
That scowls on Ballyblunder, Tipperary. 


Hark to that cry, ‘* Alive, alive, alive O ! 
Fresh cockles! live, alive O !”—Now I fear 

To my I in vain shall strive, ok ! 

can I tune my lay to lady’s ear, | 

While he continues near his ass to drive 60 ? 
Another cry, still louder, now I hear ; 

i Job! who can endure, 

oys—fresh oye—fresh oystu-u-u-r ?” 


‘We've been in the church-yard ; but now must rise up. 

Please gentles! walk again to the Exchange ; 
I had to bid you cast your eyes up 

To the high summit of that splendid range : 
There iEnpoocd tne Dg Bode skies up, 

to every : "tis very le 

That they should treat her thus! She ly looks 
On castles in the air, and every insult brooks ! 


See Nelson’s monument ! the hero bare, 
warn decreas sha 
id they not a British ensi i 
And let him die, in Glory’s garment clad ? 
hat skeleton ! had such a thing gone there 
In shape as palpable, some British lad 
Would have seized hold of handspike or of crow-bar, 
And smash’d his timbers ere he had got so far. 


Below, Herculean figures are enchained, 
Emblems of conquest, plunged in — woe, . 

They lie ! for Nelson’s generous soul disdained - 
Basely to trample on a 


rate foe. 
his brain has drained, 


Some wag these emblems 
wip. our Merchants’ favourite trade to 
now; 


They wanted a memento of the slave-trade ; 
Some loved it as a sexton does the grave-trade. 


MWho gathers plaster busts, and mould. co 
0. gathers usts, and m coins, 
Cc ons Why what a rude untaught bowl ! 
ho would put raiment on a statue’s loins ?” 

But statues, be they bronze or marble Parian, 

Are true tu taste, when Truth with Nature joins: 
Why, naked men, and skeletons require 
To show how heroes act, how heroes can expire ? 


On one side the Exchange a Newsroom spacious 
Appears, adorned with pillars round and taper ; 

And if your head, for news, should be capacious, 
Here you will find or town or country re 

Here Merchants shrewd, with faces keen and gracious, 
From Nabob rich, down to Jamaica draper, 

Are seen, intent on gain, to group together, 

In all the splendour of broad-cloth and leather. 


Down Castle-street how splendid are the wares, 
In shop of hatter, draper, ironmonger ! 
The country booby long at window stares, 
Till tired with staring,—he can stare no longer. 
For clocks and watches, London’s self declares, 
Moncas and Roskel make them, dearer, stronger. 
(I hear a patent's got for a transcendunt job, 
‘or winding lever watches with a pendant knob.) 





On George's pier I walked, the other day, 
The sunny beam danced on the Mersey’s breast ; 
The morning mist on Cambria’s mountains lay, 
As if to warm them in its gauzy vest ; 
And all was light and life, and all was gay ; 
My bosom throbbed with joy, for I was blest, 
To leave the noisier haunts of plodding men, 
And hail the Spring’s returning bloom again. 





A gentle breeze kiss’d here and there the tide, 
But scarcely lull’d asleep the fluttering sail 


Of ships, that seemed ey oper i to chide” 
The tardy impulse of the wakening sae 
It freshens: now they fast and faster 7 
Like sheeted : giants in some wizard vale ;— 
And handkerchiefs are waved by some I trow, 
To whom that tender act will be a last adieu ! 


And long'I gazed, in deepest thought entranced ; 
There was a fitful interest in the scene ; 
My heart was sad—and then with rapture danced— 
ere, the dread ocean—there, the village green : 
I turned ; a lovely female form advanced 
With fairy step and gentle timid mien; 
She seemed as raised by;some enchanters wand, 
The guardian angel of the Mersey’s strand. 


And when she did her netted veil remove, 

That hung like snowy cloud on meteored sky, 
Admiring seraphs realms above, 

** Grace was in all her steps, heaven 1n her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love ;” 

Entranced I stood, till zoused by boatman’s cry :— 
And she had gone, and left my bosom ing ; 
Gone, like the Queen of Love, to ocean’s foam return- 

ing. 
But, oh, that soft eye’s momentary gaze 

Came o’er my soul, like warmth of summer morn, 
And lighted there Love’s pure and hallowed blaze : 

And she is gone, and I am FT Lame 
Some talk of drowning, throttling, and such ways; 

I'd rather drown’t or gers and cut my corn ; 
Meantime I must be off, before too late 

To hear friend Ryley’s flourishing debate. 

The [onion is for the seblime oration, 

‘* Which is the finest eye—black, grey, or blue ?” 
I do intend to challenge admiration, 

By saying for the last a word or two: 

I have a speech, with some slight alteration, 

It is so eloquent, I’m sure "twill do ; 
°T was for the Star and Garter; now I think, I 
Composed it on the murphy, called the pink-eye. 


And now farewel! fair readers, for awhile. 
Oh! if my rude and unaspiring lay 
Can moping care for one short: hour beguile, 
Or cause one smile upon your checks to rlay, 
Doubly repaid is all my minstrel toil. 
(I vow I've written this within a day. ) 
Farewel, ye lovely ones! my harp for you 
Ere long I shall resume; adieu! adieu ! 


—>>~Ea)><~ 


WELSH LEEKS. 


The true origin of the custom, still retained by the 
Welsh, of wearing leeks in their hats on St. David's 
day, is involved in much obscurity. However, in the 
absence of all certain knowledge respecting it, conjecture 
has not been idle. According to one account, the prac- 
tice originated in a great victory obtained by the Britons 
over the Saxons, on which occasion the former were dis- 
tinguished by the Leek, as the order of St. David, and to 
which the following English lines appear to allude :— 


‘6 T like the Leek above all herbs and flowers ; 
When first we wore the same the field was ours. 
The Leek is white and green, whereby is meant, 
That Britons are both stout and eminent : 
Next to the Lion and the Unicorn, 

The Leek’s the fairest emblem that is worn.” 


Another version of this tradition refers the custom to 
a victory gained by Cadwallawn, near a field of leeks, 
which have, in consequence, ever since been worn by the 
Welsh to commemorate that event. Themore plausible 
supposition, however, of Mr. Owen Pughe is, that the 
custom originated in the Cymmortha, still observed in 
Wales, in which the farmers assist each other in plough- 
ing their land, and en which occasion every one formerly 
contributed his leek to the common repast. 
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(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 


HOR OTIOSZ. 
No. VII. 


Hail, thou sage and holy ! 
Hail, divinest MELANCHOLY ! 
‘Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight. 
Come, but keep thy wonted 


state, 
With even and musing gai 
And looks peo Aves wit! fhe ski 


‘ 


see's 
Thy wrapt soul si in thine eyes. 
y wrap ting nig 
i = 


A melancholy man generally passes with the 
world for a very anbappy being; but could they who 
are disposed to furm this barsh decisivno, enter into 
his views, partake of bis pleasures, catch that en- 
thusi which animates, or that peace which pos- 
sesses his soul; could they view, with his eyes, the 
affair upon which they are so earnestly engaged ; 
were they able to relish that happiness which is un- 
acconpanied by ostentation; could they, in short, 
be cument to live iu peaceful retirement from the 
bustle of the world, or dispassionate contempt of its 
follies 3 they would perhaps feel disposed to amend 
their verdict, aud pronounce the melancholy man 
one of the happiest of the human race. 

Hewho views bis fellow-men through the distorted 

dium\of passiun, envy, or malice, is not unfre 
quently confounded with him whose distaste for 
many ofthe pleasures of life arises, nut from any 
hatred tous fellow mortals, but from a conviction 
that suchpleasures as they are engaged in will be 
ouly as “tand to the teeth, and ashes to the jaws.” 
The glouny misanthrope is a very different charac- 
ter. If theone dues not joiu in the pursuits of man- 
kind with that vigour and animation which others 
possess, nether does he sacrifice the moments of 
retirement ty spleen and moroseness; he looks with 
an eye of pity upon those, in whose schemes of hap- 
pinets he cinnut participate, whilst the ‘otter is 
continually atding fuel tu that fire of rage and dis- 
appointed vaity, which be nourishes by snarling at 
those, who, tut fur want of wealth, or youth, he 
would make itthe height of his ambition to imitate 

If, indeed, gan is destined in this world to meet 
with trouble-ad anxiety, as. well as pleasure and 
enjoyment, it annet be a great crime to value life 
according to 1t real worth; to rest satisfied that 
aninterrupt:d hppiness is not to be met with here ; 
or to turn awayfrom those trifles, which, although 
others eagerly jursae, we are convinced cannot 
afford that peaceof mind, without which every other 
possession is worhless, because voproductive of that 
happiness which & greedily expected from it. 

Many, even of those who exclaim with the poet, 

** Hence, loathed melancholy !” 
when overwhelmal with misfortune, or oppressed 
with that “Grief shich does not speak,” but which 


‘* Whispers the o’efraught heart, and bids it break,” 


turn away in disgust from the splendid scenery of 
gaiety and dissipation, and endeavour to console 
thei.selves in solitede and peace; and of this class 
not a few have there found a delight arising from a 
calm survey of the real value (or, rather, utter 
worthlessness) of what they have forsaken; or from 
being convinced that they have sought after a degree 
of pleasure which was not to be found, at least in 
the channels where they had expected it, have found 
a pleasure to which they had hitherto been strangers ; 
and a peace far preferable to that appearance of 
happiness which is generally aimed at; beiug at last 
e»aviuced, that, instead of uninterrupted pleasure, 
a'l are doomed to experience a taste of pleasure, but 
not unalloyed. . 








* 66 To each his sufferings, are all men 
Condemned alike to groan : 
The tender, for another's pain ; 
The unfeeling, for his own.” 





Upon such heart-rending occasions as the death 
of a real friend, the mind, “refusing to be com- 
forted,” turas away in disgust from “the pomps 
and vanities” of the world, and seeks for some con- 
solation, or some amusement from sources perhaps 
yet uotried, from fountains which had hitherto been 


** Unnoticed, and almost unknown,” 


at which it had not yet quenched its thirst, and of 
the very existence of which it had but little know- 
ledge; but which are now found capable of pro- 
ducing the most uumingled satisfaction, the purest 
delight; 

When turning from the grave of a departed friend, 
a melancholy pleasure of the must refined deserip- 
tion frequently steals over the muurner; the remem- 
brance of the virtues of him who 1s now at rest; of 
the many happy hours spent io his company ; of his 
numerous acts of friendship; and of those little 


‘tokens of esteem which have been received from 


him: the painful thought, too, that these pleasures 
will never be repeated, that his society can be enjoyed 
no longer, rush upon, and overwhelm the mind; 
whilst the hope of meeting once mure in “ another 
and a better world” But if your readers have 
never experienced such feelings, it ix in vain to at- 
tempt to paint them ; and if they have enjoyed the 
pleasure resulting from such reflections, cold and 
uasatisfactory must be any picture from this pen, 
upon so hallowed a subject. 

At the funeral of oue, who, whilst living, had 
been beheld with that mixture of reverence and 
affection, of respect and esteem, which was the 
willing homage puid to him by those who bad the 
honour of his friendship, I remember that ‘numbers 
of those who had. been supported .by his bounty, or 
directed by his advice, bad assembled in front of his 
dwelling; to pay their last tribute of esteem to one, 
who, had he not deserved it, would not have had it 
paid even to his remains. The sigh which burst in- 
voluotarily from every heart ;* the silent eloquence 
which their faces displayed as the mournful specta- 
cle departed, were, in my epinion, far more desirable 
than any thing which wealth could purchase, or 
flattery erect to the memory of the dead; the tears 
which glistened in their eyes, infinitely preferable, 
as mementos of departed virtue, tu the hgures with 
which the sculptor, or the es¢utcheons:with which 
the herald, would have bedizened his tomb. 

The pomp and ceremony of a great funeral have 
to me always had a je ne sais pus quoi very furbid- 
ding ; how great the contrast between the ‘ nodding 
plumes’ which, in idle state, wave over the bier of the 
rich, and the simple, unostentatious, yet affecting 
ceremonial at the obsequies of the poor! The ove 
is followed to the grave by many, who, if they really 
lament his loss, are so awed by fashion, as to be 
ashamed of giving utterance to their very natural 
feelings; the other is surrounded by real mourners, 
whose grief is, in general, at once simple and affect- 
ing. The one lies enshrined in a leaden coffin, or a 
marble monument, and “ affliction’s semblance bend- 
ing o’er his tomb,” supplies the place of “ affliction’s 
self,” who is seldom “seen to weep” amidst such 
gorgeous pageantry ; the other lies under a mound 
of earth, upen which the grass or wild flower grows; 
and even should it not be decked by the hand of some 
child or affectionate friend with the blushing rose, 
or the lilies, is far more beautiful than “ Solomon in 
all his glory” Thus, the “grave, dread thing!” 
seems stripped of half-its horrors, whilst nothing 
cau be more cheerless (disgusting, I had almost 
sad) than the vault in which the “ great men, and 
the mighty men” of the earth are deposited. There 
is something in the mound of green earth, clothed 
with flowers and shrubs, which engages the mind of 
the most thoughtless; and mavy a mad schoolboy, 
who, for a moment’s sport, would not hesitate to rob 
a weeping cupid of his wings, or even of his head, 
would perhaps approach with reverence the flower 
that blossomed over the unassuming grave of a 
humble prasaut! B. 

Liverpool, February, 1821. 








Patural History. 


LIVES OF ANIMALS. 


i 
A comparative view of the different common 40 
several 0, epee yrs 


—-. , 
The partri peacock,-swine, and turtle dove, 
Tout tee Toe on exith tee chance to rove ; 
Hares, cats, sheep live seldom more ten; 
Rams, bulls, and live half as long again ; 
pipe tek Mie erry re) 
and pigeon eight, but seldom more. 
Tik-cse ell ow, antl ¢ geese vichmmen 
Spins out a term of three score years and ten ; 
hile the hoarse raven, and the eagle, soar 
O’er beauteous scenes, one hundred years or more. 


Ok 
TO THE EDITOR. 


| 

S1r,—In your last paper ai an‘ * Alarmin, 
calculation” "Of the ijary : waste occasioned te 
Rooks. The sum total is certainly ex although 
your friend affects to take the lowest 3 and I dou 
not you will see Se ee 
opinions generally received ; unately are not. 
The farner knows, too, (as well as the naturalist) the 
services these useful bipeds render; i i 
overpay all the destruction they are ever guilty 
mitting ; and which the following extract may serve to 


illustrate : 

** These insects (hedge-chafers ) a) in hot weather 
in formidable numbers, ‘disrobing the fields and trees of 
their verdure, blossoms, and fruit ;. spreading desolation 
and destruction wherever they go. They appeared in 
great numbers in Ireland, during a hot summer, and 
committed great’ ra In the year 1747 whole 
meadows corn- were destroyed by them in Suf- 
folk. The decrease of Rookeries in: that county was 
thought to be the occasion of it. The many rookeries 
with us, is, in'some measure, the reason why we have 
so few of these destructive insects.” — Wallis’s Northum- 


berland. _° 
then, of and of humanity” 





must feel concerned in the preservation of these birds 
and looking upon you, Mr. Editor, as such, I the 
insertion of this ** defence of the Rook.” —Yours, 
PYRUS. 
[Our correspondent’s attention is directed to the Na- 
tuxalist’s. Diary in this number of the Kaleidoscope, 
where he will something on the same subject. ] 








The Naturalist’s Diary, 
For MARCH, 1821, 
aS 
Borne o’er the smiling plain, on soaring wings, 
The early dark in rapturous warblings sages 
Her joyful notes the lab’ring t cheer, 
Who turns, well pleased, to Heav’n, his list’ning ear ; 
Then bending, ploughs in dark brown waves the ground, 
While crows and magpies hov’ring fly around. 
With measured step the sower treads the plain, 
And lib’ral show’rs around the golden grain. 


The superabundant, moisture of the earth being 
dried up, the processof vegetation isgradually brought 
on: those trees which, in the last month, were bud- 
ding, now begin to put forth their leaves; and. the 
various appearances. of nature announce the ap- 
proach of SPRING. Yet the appearance of this 
deligbiful season is often retarded by cyld and keen 
winds, and ‘ blowing weather.’ ‘ 


March, through the hours of promisé, with bright ray 
May gild thy noons; yet, on wild pinion borne, 
Loud winds more often rudely wake thy morn, 

And harshly hymn thy early-closing day. 

Still the chilled earth wears, with her tresses shorn, 

Her bleak, gray garb. 


In late seasons the ‘tender teaves of the forest trees 
are still fast wrapped up in the hard cases of their 
buds, and require some warmth and rain to give them 
vigour to. unfold themselves. Still, however, the 
forest is not destitute of interest,, The occasional 


wa 
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note of the blackbird. gives a presage of approach- 
ing spring,’and enlivens the solitude. And. as if to 
remind us of the agreeable colours of the absent 
foliage, the conimon polypody continues to orna- 
ment the tops of old pollard hornbeams, where, in 
the collection of moisture and rotten leaves formed 
in the hollows, it finds ample means of growth. In- 
deed this plant, from the singular arrangement of its 
fruit in dots along the under surface of the leaf, is in- 
teresting to the young botanist. So, indeed, is the 
common aut when in full bloom. Its pendant catkin 
or amenium, containing the farina, is very conspi- 
cuous, throwing out its dust on being agitated; but 
the fruit bearing flower is not so obvious, and will 
repay the trouble of minutely examining the neigh- 
bouring buds, among which will be found some tipt 
with several crimson laments; these buds are the 
future nuts. 

The melody of birds now gradually swells upon 
the ear. The throstle, second only to the night- 
ingale in song, charms us with the sweetness of 
its lays. . The linnet and the goldfinch join. the 
general concert in this month, and the golden- 
crowned wreu begius its song. The lark also must 
not be forgotten. The melody of this little creature 
coatinees during the whole of the summer. It is 
chiefly, however, in the moraing aud evening that 
its strains are heard; and as it chaunts its mellow 
notes on the wing, it is the peculiar favourite of 
every person who has taste to relish the beauties of 
nature at the most tranquil seasons of the day, par- 
ticularly, at dawn. 

THE MORNING LARK. 
Feathered lyric, warbling high, 
Sweetly gaining on the sky, 

ing with thy matin lay 

(Nature’s hymn) the e day, 
Teach my soul, on early wing, 
Thus to soar, and thus to sing. 
While the bloom of orient light 
ite sears a 

ay the day-spring on ; 
Seen. b faith’s religious ious eye, 
Cheer aie with his vital a 
Promise of eternal day. 

In this month, rooks build and repair their nests. 
That these birds are not so detrimental to the farmer 
as is generally imagined, has, we think, been satis- 
factorily proved. Of the common carrion crow we 
cannot speak so favourably: in this month, or later 
ia some seasons, this bird, at other times wary and 
shy, b ly bold and fearless, and 
few birds are more ivjurious to the countryman 
than he is. Should a kite or hawk appear near the 
farm-yard, all its ishabitants scream out an alarm, 
aud some preparation for safety is taken, or the 
nuisauce.is scared away; but the crow is in some 
manner domesticated amongst us, and he becomes 
proportionally more daring and insidious: young 
poultry are destroyed in numbers by them; ducks, 
turkeys, and other oat-laying birds, frequently lose 
nearly all their eggs by this bird. In one ungenial 
season id the month of May, a Gloucestershire cor- 
respondent informs us, he bad nearly all his young 
brood of pigeons (when they: fullowed the old ones 
inwo the field) successively killed by them; they 
even chased the old ones, striking them with their 
strong beaks on the back of their necks, and thus 
easily brought them to the ground; and to such an 
extent was this havock carried, that, in order to save 
the dove cot, it was necessary to have all these vo- 
racious birds shot. 

In this month, trouts begin to rise; blood-worms 
appear in the water; black ants are observed; the 
blackbird and the turkey lay; and house pigeons sit; 
the greenfinch siags; the bat is seen flitting about ; 
and the viper uncoils itself from its winter sleep. 
The wheatear, or English ortolan, again pays its 
auaual visit, leaving England in September. They 
are faund ia great numbers about East Bourue, 
in Sussex, more than eighteeu hundred dozen being 





Those birds, which. have passed. the winter in 
England vow take their departure for more, north. 
erly regions. The fieldfares travel to Russia, Swe- 
den, aud Norway, and even as far as Siberia. They 
do not arrive. iu France until December, when they 
assemble in large flocks of two or three thousand. 
The redwing, which frequents the same places, 
eats the same food, and is very similar in manners 
to the fieldfare, also takes leave of this country for 
the season. Soon after, the woodcock wings its 
aérial voyage to the country bordering on the Bal- 
tic. Some other birds, as the crane and stork, far- 
merly natives of this island, have quitted it entirely 
since our cultivation and population have so rapidly 
increased. 

A curious circumstance in the migration of birds, 
is their equal or thin dispersion over a large tract of 
country, so that each spot, generally speaking, has 
some of all or many sorts. For iostauce, all the 
linnets in England are not io one place, all the gold- 
finches io another, all the bullfiaches in another, and 
so with the, sparrows, tom-tits, chaffiaches, larks, 
&c. &c. but there is a general mixture, subject to 
variations, iv alinost all places. 

Tu this month the young naturalist will not forget 
to observe the spawn of the frog, which is now found 
on the surface of the ponds in great abundance, in 
the form of jelly. This is constituted of a mass of 
globules, each envelopiug a black egg, of the ap- 
pearance and size of a rape-seed. 

The smelt begins to ascend rivers to spawn, when 
they are taken in great abundance. 

On the 26th tbe vernal equinox takes place, and 
all nature feels her renovating sway, and seems to 
rejoice at the retreat of winter. 

River and rivulet are freed from ice 

In Sprina’s affectionate, inspiring, smile ; 

Green are the woods with promise—far awa 

To the rough hills old Win TER hath withdrawn 

Strengthless ;—but still at intervals will send 

Light feeble frosts, with drops of diamond white. 

Varying the green bloom of the springing fl pl 








Siscellanies. 


[See Notice to Correspondents. } 





THE DOUBLE GAME OF CHESS. 


(Introduced at the request of a Correspondent.) 


The Double Game of Chess, by C. H. Wilkinson — 
In the year 1804, being on a visit at Mr. Watson’s, 
banker, Clonmel, Ireland, the idea of a double game 
of chess first presented itself to my attention. I hada 
board constructed, capable of having twelve squares 
on each side; a space in each corner adequate to four 
squares being left undivided, left 128 squares, or 
double the number of squares which are on the com- 
mon chess-board. A double set of men are necessary: 
[employ four colours, viz. red, white, black, and green; 
the position of the players is not in the opposition as 
at whist, but they are placed as allied forces, side by 
side; necessarily no communication can take place 
with each other asto their respective intentions, Sup- 
posing A and B as antagonists to C and D; it is neces- 
sary for both C and D to be checkmated before A and 
B are conquerors; if C be checkmated, D may subse- 
quently relieve the checkmate, and then C returns to 
action. For the first year 1 amused myself with this 
game; presuming myself to be the inventer I prescribed 
certain laws; supposing C to be checkmated, conse- 
quently incapable of moving, yet either A or B had the 
privilege of taking such of the pieces of C as might be 
en prise, in order that if, in the progress of the game C 
should be liberated, he would return to theaction with 





aunvally taken in this neighbourhood. They are 
usually sixpence per dozen. 


a diminished force. I bave since considered this as 


contrary to.all military laws, to destroy an unresisting 
enemy. I have since arranged that A and B, having 


without being annoyed by C, shall not have the 
power of taking C’s inactive men. I fancy that the 
principle is more just, and the game certainly more in- 
teresting, by the adoption of the latter mode. The 
double game is considerably more complicated than 
the single. When four persons accustomed to play at 
chess form the party, the interest it excites is beyond 
description, I have described the double game to 
many of my friends, and about eighteen months ago 
particularised it to a manufacturer of chess-boards in 
Oxford-street. Previous to the date I have mentioned, 
I never heard or read of the double game of chess; 
if, therefore, such a game had been introduced, it was 
perfectly unknown to me; and I have mentioned the 
circumstance to many eminent chess-players, who all, 
without a single exception, avowed their perfect igao- 
rance of any such game.— Bath Chronicle. 





Quick at Work, quick at Meat.—The following in- 
stanee of hard labour and rapid workmanship we are 
told has been seldom, if ever, equaled. Thomis Green 
and Thomas Sutton, in the employ of Mr. J. Measures, 
of Baston, near Market Deeping, made in twenty-four 
days, out of old iron, twelve hundred and thiry horse- 
shoes, being nearly fifty-two each per day. We believe 
it has hitherto been considered by the trade as an almost 
unmatchable instance of rapid workmanship to make 
forty-eight of the same articles from old iror in a day, 
and that, but occasionally. Mr. Measures, anwilling, 
we presume, to ‘muzzle the ox that tr out the 
corn,’ regaled his workmen, after the completion of their 
task, with two plumb-puddings, a leg of nutton, and 


a bucket full of ale, when they proved themelves as ex- 


-| pert at trencher-work as they had previouslj been at the 


anvil, by devouring the whole, with the eception of a 
very small piece of the mutton. The mutos and pud- 
dings weighed altogether 16lb. In the prigress of their 
torging, they burnt 32 strikes of coals; aid, in the 2+ 
days, drank 350 pints of ale, given them by M:. Measures, 
who also paid them £5. 14s. for their labous—Drakard's 
Stamford News. 





The following strange, but well-attestd occurrence, 
which range f took place a few days siné, will remind 
our readers 0 

Him who took the Doctor’s fill, 
And swallow’d it, instead o’th’ pill. 


‘¢ A man-servant, in the employ of tlt Rev. Dr. Pat- 
meR, of Yarcombe, near Chard, bei taken ill, the 
medical attendant of the family was gnt for, who pre- 
pared for the man a bolus from the family medicine- 
chest, and having wrapped up in paper the small 
weights used in weighing out the proper proportions of 
the drugs, left them on the table, and near to them the 
bolus, which he desired one of the ferrales of the house to 
—_> the man-servant, with instructions to take it im- 
mediately in treacle. Some hoursaftewards, his master 
came to inquire about the patient, ad found him suf- 


tributed to the strange meditine the Doctor had 
ordered for him, and which he saii * he should never 
have got through with, had he notcut it into smaller 
pieces ;* but, *he thanked Gop, that, though it was 
rather rough and sharpish, he had got it all down.’ This 
account puzzled his master exceedingly, who, however, 
soon discovered that the man had actually swallowed in 
treacle a complete set of brass = weights, instead of 
the bolus, which was found lying ‘harmlessly on the 
table in his master’s room. Proper remedies were im- 
mediately adopted, for dislodging this uncommon dose 
from the man’s stomach, who subsequently recovéred 
from his illness.” ee. 





ty.—-There is a yenerable family now living 
about three miles from Bingley, consisting of two bro- 
thers and a sister, whose united ages amount to 268 
years; one brother being upwards of 93 years of age, 
the other upwards of 89, and the sister above 86._ The 

are all in tolerable health and enjoy the use of the 
faculties, and it is remarkable they are al) 8 





children their parents ever had. 
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. The following letter against dueling, which was 
written by the late Emperor of Germany, Joseph the 
Second, to one of his Generals, has just found its way 
to the world. in a work at Leipsic, entitled a Collection 
of unpublished Letters of Joseph I1:— 

**General,—-I desire you. to arrest Count K. and 
Captain W,. immediately. The Count is of an im- 
perious character, proud of his birth, and full of false 
ideas of honour. Captain W. who is an old soldier, 
thinks of settling every thing by the sword or pistol. 
He has done wrong to accept a challenge from the 

oung Count. _I will not suffer the practice of dueling 
in my army; and I despise the arguments of those 
who seek to justify it. I have a high esteem for officers 
who expose themselves courageously to the enemy, 
and who on all occasions show themselves intrepid, 
valiant, and determined in attack as well as defence. 
The indifference with which they face death is honour- 
able to themselves and useful to their country; but 
there are men ready to sacrifice every thing to a spirit of 
revenge and hatred. I despise them: such men, in 
my opinion, are worse than Roman gladiators. Let a 
council of war be summoned to try these two officers, 
with all the impartiality which I demand from every 
judge; and let the most ep re of the two, be made 
an example, by the rigour of the law. I am resolved 
that this barbarous custom, which is worthy of the age 
of Tamerlane and Bajazet, and which is so often fatal 
to the peace of families, shall be punished and sup- 
ressed, though it should cost me half my officers. 

here will be still left men, who can unite bravery 
with the duties of faithful subjects. I wish for none 
who do not respect the laws of the country.” 











Correspondence. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
‘ —P— - 

Sir,—I was led to the consideration of the following 
subject by arguing with a friend: whether it is more 
agrecable with Scripture and reason to believe the Hea- 
then will be saved or they will not? As much of the 
argument rests on the intuitiveness of the Moral Sense, 
I send you my thoughts thereon, in the hope that some 
of your more able correspondents will either confirm my 
sentiments on that point, or show cause why I should 
change them. Ifyou approve of this, I shall feel obliged 
by your inserting them in the Kaleidoscope. 

I am, &c. 

Liverpool, J. H. 


—_— 


ON THE MORAL SENSE. 





The true import of the «* Moral Sense” 
I conceive to be the consciousness of right 
and wrong. What I purpose to consider 
is, Whether this consciousness of right and 
wrong is intuitive, or it is not so? 

When we contemplate the actions of a 
community of which we are members, we 
approve of those actions, as the sense of 
the community lias heretofore censured or 
applauded them: for instance, part of the 
revealed will of God being, “ Thou shalt 
not steal :—Thou shalt ‘do no murder.” We 
will suppose that this is made known as 
the will of God to a community, and they. 
obey it in reverence to God; and for their 
future good, that they perceive the more 
strictly these commands are kept, the 
more the peace and prosperity of the com- 


-| Well-wisher” to send you several others. 





munity is-extended ; they would, therefore, 
institute laws or rules whereby those who 
disbelieve in God or disregard His will, 
might be constrained to keep it for the 
general benefit: thus, the fear of im- 
mediate punishment would impress a re- 
pugnance in the thief or the murderer, 
to perform that which the community has 
determined should involve his own destruc- 
tion; and although he does not think it 
wrong to supply his own wants from the 
abundance of his neighbours, or gratify 
his hatred by destroying the object of it ; 
yet he is compelled to think so, otherwise 
his own destruction follows. Thus the 
natural principle of self-preservation teaches 
him, that it is right to refrain from theft 
and murder; for surely every man thinks 
that right which conduces to his personal 
safety, and vice versa. 

Now, if the community has not established 
laws for the prevention of those crimes, 
but suffered them with impunity, the thief 
or murderer would not have known that 
it was right to abstain from those acts. 
By the laws of Sparta, we know that the 
theft was allowed, and not unfrequently 
rewarded: and there are communities who 
allow, nay, even deem it praiseworthy for 
the child to murder his aged parent. Nu- 
merous other instances might be adduced 
of vice (in our sense of that word) being 
considered as virtue. How then our sense 
of right and wrong can be intuitive, I 
cannot think, when there are millions of 
our fellow-creatures who believe what we 
call virtuous and right to be vicious and 
wrong. I therefore think, that our con- 
sciousness of right and wrong is not in- 
tuitive, but the offspring of example and 
imitation. 











TO THE EDITOR. 
—<—>—— 
Sir,—The insertion of the subjoined anecdote will 
be a sufficient encouragement to ** A Subscriber and 


March 7, 1821. 


The Henriade of Voltaire was first printed in Lon- 
don, in 1726. Dodichi, a Greek, having accidentally 
seen the first verses of this poem, 

‘* Je chante les combats, et ce Roi généreux 

Qui forga les Frangais 4 devenir heureux,” 
said to the author: ‘¢1 am from the country of Homer; 
he did not begin his poems with enigmas.” Voltaire 
acknowledged the justice of the ceneure, and substi- 
tuted the following : 


‘© Je chante ce heros, qui tegna sur la France, 
Et par droit de conquéte, et par droit de naissance.” 





TO THE EDITOR. 
cen : 

$ir,—Although your columns are: chiefly occupied 
by a display of anal exertion and ingenuity, extreme 
physical agility and expertness is assuredly worthy of 
the attention of the studious during their moments of 
relaxation. The feats of Dubois and his disciples have 
their admirers among the curious and philosophic, .as 
exhibiting the facility of producing ocular deception, 
by animbleness of movement which we do not meet 
with in the ordinary exertions of life. But this species’ 
of d ion has been fully equaled by the Chinese 
and Indian Jugglers, whose general rmances ma’ 
rank in a_ higher scale than those of mere slight-of- 
hand, as they consist of an astonishing command over 
inanimate objects—the ‘maintaining of equilibriums— 
poising and tossing bodies on the point of a stick, and 
maintaining various evolutions at one time, with balls, 
or knives, &c. Here we have, without any deception, 
quickness of vision, and nimbleness of action combined, 
to preewe a pleasing and extraordinary effect: ~ 

last night paid a secend visit to the Chinese Ji 
now here; and can in no other way account for, their 
astonishing faculty of action, than by supposing they 
have devoted a life of continued practice and exertion 
to its. acquirement. The manceuvres with the balls at 
the extremities of a cord were highly amusing: a lady, 
who sat next me, nearly fell from her seat on starting 
back from one of them, which the performer darted to 
within an inch of her nose; and several in’ the back 
seats were seen occasionally rushing back, as one of the 
balls, in the middle of their various evolutions, flew 
swiftly but harmlessly at their heads, to the infinite 
amusement of the spectators. The thong, or brazen 
instrument uf warfare, was expertly twirled in a thou- 
sand graceful ways, and gave us @ lively idea of the 
neatness with which we might be transfixed, if engaged 
in the field with a host of such nimble warriors. 

I should be glad if any of your readers could inform 
me whether juggling constitutes the principal national 
amusement of China. If such feats be common there, 
it is a proof of ingenuity and expertness, which, if ap- 
plied to the more important purposes of life, would raise 
that little-known country higher than she has hitherto 
risen in the scale of national importance, 

Yours, &c. J. Bs 

Liverpool, March 9th, 1821. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





You will, doubtless, have little reckoned on the plea- 
sure of hearing so soon from me again ; but, as the little 
fat man in the play says, “honour pricks me on:” and 
what Irishman, whether to serve friend or foe, ever yet. 
refused to obey the mandates of her most capricious dei- 
tyship? Yesterday, as the family were assembled to- 
gether, enjoying what Father Murphy poetically deno- 
minated a ‘noon day refection,” and, in the midst of 
a learned controversy, between that erudite divine and 
myself, on the merits of the ham pie, my groom of 
the chambers brought me your last week’s Kaleidoscope, 
franked by my cousin, the Honourable Broderick O’Bo- 
therum, M. P.; and you may guess with what mized 
feelings of wonder and curiosity I perused the note of 
one Lorenzo, professing to have discovered the trea- 
sure, whose untimely loss has drowned the literary. 
world in tears, and actually vouching for its appearance 
on the subsequent Monday. 

I never was, before (ro use the idiom of the profe- 
num vulgus) so struck of a heap; the piece of hatter- 
pudding, which I was conveying to my masticating 
organ, fell from my fork.on the floor, much tothe de- 
triment of Miss Deborah’s worked earpet, and the sa- 
tisfaction of honest Pompey, who had been watching 
the delicious morsel with a sensitive squint peculiar to 
that accomplished quadruped; and, altogether, my 
outward man gave such evident symptoms of nervous. 
agitation, that, were it not for the balmy effects of a 
glass of cherry-brandy, which that beautiful maid, 
Miss Murphina, poured out, and applied to my lips 
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‘with her own fair hands, I'ath morally certain I should 
have fainted away. “ How-the devil,” exclaimed I, 
(excuse the adjuration) ‘‘ could what I only lost last 
‘week find its way eo quickly over to England, and into 
Mr. Lorenzo’s hands, unless the gentleman, whose 
name I have just taken the liberty of using, had sent 
one of his chosen imps to be the bearer of what, doubt- 
less, his Majesty's good taste, deemed too precious a 
morceau to be lost!” As this, however, is rather 3 
bold hypothesis, I did not allow it to enter beyond the 
threshold of my pericranium ; but, with all the des- 
patch so peculiar to the O’Gosters, I immediately made 
up my mind how to act, in the present posture of 
affairs. If, on the publication of the remaining cantos, 
J recognise my late beloved friend’s effusions, J shall 
eertainly make it my business to address a congratula- 
tory letter to Mr. Lorenzo, not forgetting a tender in- 
quiry in the postscript after a certain pair of inexpres- 
sibles, silk stockings, razor-case, &c. all as aforesaid, 
which, doubtless, have also reverted intothegentleman’s 
possession: if, on the contrary, I find them the spuri- 
ods composition of some wretched poetaster’s brain ; 
counterfeit coin from a dull mint ; no impertinent Ar- 


ragonian ever suffered more trom an enraged Cervantes, |- 


than ‘shall this hapless wight from the annihilating 
effect# of my pen. I shall launch all my thunders on 
his devoted head ; nor will my rage be appeased till I 
have reduced him to utter inanition and forgetfulness. 
By-the-way, my dear Editor, just by way of con- 
clusion, allow me to puint out a most serious mistake 
ia orthography your last week’s Kaleidoscope exposed; 
verbum sapienti, you know: twice, with unpardop- 
able pertinacity, you spelt the word potshéen “ po- 
theen,” thereby utterly confounding all attempts to as- 
certain the etymology of that much disputed noun. 
Father Murphy, whois a professed discipleof Priscian, 
and a-‘warm admirer of that learned scholiast Lind- 
fey Murray, wasactually so much shocked at what he 
termed your * Kakological barbarism,” that it required 
all the conjunct eloquence of the family party to ap- 
pease his indignation; and, even J, though no ways 
disposed to quarrel with you, yet, I assure you, Sir, if 
the offence be repeated, I shall consider it as an affront 
to the dignity of the nation; and, as such, shall as- 
suredly take notice of it. Tassure-you, Mr. Editor, I 
have sent many a man to heaven fora smaller offence. 
It was only last year, during a small sojournment in 
Glasgow, I had the pleasure of demolishing the sinis- 
ter optic of Donald M<‘Allister, the Editor of the 
“ Evening,” for an invidious comparison, between In- 
nishowen and Farintosh ; in which, with national par- 
tiality, he allotted the palm to the latter, thereby 
striving to counteract what Peter® the Great, Sir Da- 
niel Donelly, and other illustrious characters, have, 
before, by their example, incontestibly proved: how- 
ever, as I have a sneaking regard for you, and am not 
entirely forgetful of the attic nights we enjoyed to- 
gether in Liverpool, I shall pocket the affront, for 
once; and hope that all due reparation will be made 
for your offence. And now, Mr. Editor, with every 
good wish for your happiness, believe me, 
Your friend, 
DERMOT O’GOSTER. 


P. S.—I am happy to inform you that my fingers are 
fast hastening to.a stste of convalescence; and Doctor 





# Peter used to call whiskey “ Irish wine ;” that accomplished 


Barbarian imported and drank large quantities of it; chiely,| 1¢ A Younc BACHELOR, who has addressed some | Stockport, Mr. Dawson. 
lines to M. W., will allow us to call them | Leeds, Mr Dewhirst. 
verses A Husband to his Wife, we shall not feel | Bolton, Mr. Kell. 
the objection to their insertion which candour obliges | Bury, Mr. Kay. 
Hull, Mr. Perkins. 


they say, to give him nesve to sustain the long curtain-lectures- 
ef that notable virago his wife. Sir Daniel, after having swal- 
lowed thirty-six tumblers, fell a sacrifice (like Hannibal and the 


The few spare leaves from the Edinburgh Magazine 


The article su; 


OrTHoGRAPHICAL InNOVATIONS.—The letter of G. 


‘Dismal gives me hopes of being able to draw a trigger in 
a fortnight: so let Mr.Lorenzobeware. By-the-way, 
that gentlemian speaks of me in a very disrespectful 
manner, and with easy familiarity stiles me * bis 
cousin Goster.” Cousin Goster! what does the son 
of a.cotton-bag mean? Methinks he should use a lit- 
tle more reverence in speaking of a man of family, 
and an officer in his Majesty's service. 
Ballyblunder Castle, County Tipperary. 


a Co Correspondents. 


Eprroewrat Apotocy.—Common prudence and com- 
mon candour ire to t out the propriety of 
our izing to DERMOT O’GosTER, for the un- 

misnomer of which we have unwittingly 

guilty, in omitting the Sin the word PoTsHEEN, 
which we thereby rendered  Potheen,” a contemptible 
diminutive which appears to ified our corres- 
pondent, and his boon-companion, Father Murphy, 
to boot; who, if the truth were told, did both of them, 
in all probability get “ unco fu',” to keep up their 
spirits on so trying an e assure Mr. D. 
O'Gosten hat ‘ee aid not Mean to put an affront 
upon old Ireland, for which we have a sincere affec- 
tion, nor himself, by the bull we have let slip ; 
and we wish it to be clearly understood, ee 
apology is in no degree affected or expedited by the 
intimation in the latter part of his letter ; to wit) that 
Dr. Dismal assures him, that the finger (complained 
of in a former communication) will soon be sufficiently 
recovered to enable him to ‘draw a trigger.” Lo- 
renzo would do well, however, to be on his guard. 


Dov8LE Game or CHEss.—At the request of a cor- 

t, we have inserted an article under this 
head from the Bath Chronicle. Its perusal may in- 
terest our readers, some of whom may probably 
be able to furnish us with further information on the 
subject. The impression on our own minds is, that 
the alleged invention does not possess the claim to 
novelty which Mr. Wilkinson supposes 3 the Chinese, 
and, if we recollect, some of E also, 
have their double games; but whether that of Mr. 
W. differs from them so ly as to merit the 
character of an invention or even an improvement, 
we have, at present, nd means of ascertaining. 


We thank CorneELIvs for the loan of the book referred 
to in his letter, and erave another week to compare it 
with the compositions of the party against whom the 
charge of such bare-faced p ism is preferred. 
When our correspondent sends for his book, we request 
he will do so by note, in the same writing as the for- 
mer; we will then take the opportunity of returning 
him another of the Kaleidoscope, in lieu of that 
with which he has favoured us. 




















contain some articles which are very suitable to the 
Kaleidoscope. The MS. we should rather decline. 

gges by A MANCHESTER READER, 
although excellent in its way, is inadmissible, from 


leave to refer our ndent to the prospectus, pub- 
lished in the first number of the old series of the Ka- 
leidoscope ; and to observe, at the same time, that it 
is our fixed determination to adhere most scrupu- 
lously to the pledges we there gave the public. - 





M. on this subject, alluded to in our last, was prepa- 
ing for insertion, when we detected so many inaceu- 
racies in the composition, that. we were obliged to 


displace it for the t. Having put it into the 
hands of a friend, he has ed a note to the 


Ke 

of the of G. M. protests. 
Next week we shall thee documents, to enable 
our readers to decide een the parties. 





54, 
Sold also by John Bywa 
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London, Sherwood and Co. 
Dublin, J. K. Johnston & Co. | Preston, Mr. Whittle, 


interesting sub. 
ject.” Westated also, at the same time, that ** we had 

so little_ experience in the lithographic art, that 
we felt diffident as to the entire success of our first 


~ inactive in the mean time) we addressed a paragraph, 
on the same subject, to the public, which we now re. 
peat, from our notices to correspondents of that day. 
‘© LITHOGRAPHIC Map oF Capt. ParryY’s PoLar 
VoracE.—Owing either to the want of experience, 
or of management, or, perhaps, of both; but cer. 
tainly from no caacionty of inclination or perse- 
verance, we are obliged, for a while, to abandon our 
intention to present our readers a lith hic Sketch, 
illustrative of the recent voyage of Captain Parry. 
We shall resume our efforts, however, in this new 
yok A the graphic art ; as we be not in fai, habit 
a ning an speculation w1 out a * fair 
and impartial trial.” : : 
Immediately after this intimation the map alluded to 
was actually delineated, and carefully transferred to 
the stone, from which, about fifty impressions were 
printed off, which were not such, however, as we 
could wish to issue to our readers as a specimen of the 
art; besides which, we found that the time necessa 
to complete a sufficient number to accompany an edi. 
tion of the Kaleidoscope, very greatly exceeded our 
expectations, and we were compelled, for the time, 
to abandon our design. We have succeeded, to our 
own satisfaction and that of our friends, in applying 


rent, a variety of similar publications, of which, 
a few hundred are usually as many as are required ; 
but we have not yet sufficient experience in this new 
art, to avail ourselves of it as an occasional appendage 
to the Kalei “s as 2 on ee for 

process of engraving. jowever, we 
do not ir; and it is our inclination, and will be 
our interest, to leave nothing untried to accomplish so 
desirable an object. A correspondent, in whose en- 
quiry this explanation originated, we trust, will be 

ly sati with this statement of facts. 


A Saxon has not been forgotten. 


We shall institute a search for the object of R. P.'s in- 
quiry. 














The piece called “ The Brothers’ Steps,” shall not be 
debeyed ons 6 





The lines entitled ‘* The Ringlct” are interesting, and 
aleidoscope. | 


shall have a place in the next K. 





Navticus LeopiEnsts, whose ‘* Pleasures of a 


Voyage to India” a in a late Kalei ¥ 
must not conclude that we have overlooked the other 
pieces, with which we were favoured at the same 
time, particularly the lines ** 4d Amicos ;” ** The 
Pleasures and the Pains of the Hookah.” 





its political as well as its theological cast. We beg| pyywine.—The whimsical 


imen from Swift, re- 
commended some time since YY a.correspondent, shall 
probably appear in our next. 





Printed, published, and sold by E. Sours and Co. 


Lord-street, Li 
ter and Co. Pool-lane; Messrs 
Evans, Chegwin and Hall, Castle-street; Mr. Thos. 
Smith, Paradise-street;) Mr. Warbrick, Public 
Library, Lime-street; Mr. Willan, Bold-street ; Mr. 
G. P. Day, Newsman, Dale-street; and Mr. Jobn 
Smith, St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 


. by the way of reply, and in justification | AGENTS FOR MANCHESTER.——Miss Richardson, 
i inst which 


Market-street; Mr. Sowler, St. Ann’s Square; and 
Mr. Fletcher, Market-place. 
Warrington, Mr. Harrison. 


Stoke, Mr. Tomkinson. 
Hanley, Mr. Allbut. 
Wigan, Messrs. Lyon. 
Ormskirk, Mr. Garside. 
Blackburn, Mr. Rogerso/ . 








ring) toa glass of cold water he had taken immediately after. 
The classical plain of Donnybrook received his remains. —D.0'G, 


as to urge against them, under their present dedica- 
tion. 


Lancaster Mr. Bentham. 


Northwich, Mr. Kent. 


the li ic process to circular letters, prices cur- .~ 
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